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Ag  Employment  Opportunities  Excellent, 
New  Study  Shows 
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Although  career  opportunities  in  agriculture  will  re- 
main excellent  throughout  the  next  decade,  the 
number  of  people  preparing  for  those  careers  is 
expected  to  shrink.  Those  are  among  the  findings 
of  a new  study,  Employment  Opportunities  for  Col- 
lege Graduates  in  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences. 

“We  found  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  num- 
bers of  people  pursuing  degrees  in  several  of  the 
careers  — especially  agricultural  science  and  agri- 
cultural business,”  says  Allan  Goecker,  one  of  the 
Purdue  University  researchers  who  conducted  the 
study.  “We  need  to  encourage  additional  young 
people  to  consider  careers  in  agriculture.” 

One  of  the  areas  of  greatest  shortfall,  the  study 


found,  will  be  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  related  specialists.  Al- 
though these  jobs  are  expected  to 
account  for  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
total  projected  annual  openings  for  college 
graduates  in  agriculture,  natural  resources,  and 
veterinary  medicine,  it  is  expected  that  a shrinking 
pool  of  college  graduates  will  leave  an  annual  t 
shortage  of  1 5 percent.  j. 

When  graduates  in  food  and  agricultural  sc\--- 
ences  are  not  available  to  fill  existing  jobs,  employ- 
ers typically  turn  to  allied  fields,  Goecker  noted. 
“They  may  hire  students  with  a background  in 
biology,  business,  or  engineering  when  they  would 

continued  on  page  2. 


Job  opportunities  for  gradu- 
ates in  food  and  agricultural 
science  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed Jhe  number  of  gradu- 
ates in  these  fields  through- 
out the  coming  year,  ac- 
cording to  a new  study  con- 
ducted by  Perdue  University 
researchers. 


Indiana  AITG  Curriculum  Stresses 
International  Awareness 


Events  in  one  country  are  increasingly  linked  to 
those  in  other  nations  of  the  world — and  no  Ameri- 
can industry  has  been  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  global  economy  than  agriculture. 
New  Indiana  AITC  curriculum  materials  will  help 
teachers  face  the  challenge  of  preparing  students 
for  responsible  roles  in  an  increasingly  shrinking  world. 

The  materials  build  on  existing  curriculum  devel- 
oped to  help  teachers  integrate  agriculture  into  the 
study  of  Indiana  history.  Based  on  the  positive 
teacher  response  to  those  materials,  Robert  Book, 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Awareness 
Council  and  state  contact  for  AITC  in  Indiana,  says 
“Our  state  department  of  education  suggested  that 

continued  on  page  2. 


New  curriculum  materials  In 
Indiana  help  students  see 
how  their  state  is  a part  of 
the  global  economy. 
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From  the  Director 

In  this  issue  of  "Notes”  is  a listing  of  special 
events  related  to  agriculture.  One  that  wasn’t  in- 
cluded is  “National  Drinking  Water  Week,  ” which 
is  celebrated  May  5-11.  A resource  packet  was 
sent  to  all  Extension  Service  Directors  by  Myron 
Johnsrud,  Administrator  of  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Johnsrud  says,  "Water  is  one  of  our  Nation’s 
most  valuable  resources.  It  sustains  our  bodies; 
it  is  essential  for  the  production  of  food  and  fi- 
ber, for  industrial  processes,  for  recreation,  navi- 
gation and  environmental  aesthetics.  Therefore  it 


is  essential  that  we  protect  and  preserve  this 
valuable  resource.  ’’For  more  information  contact 
your  local  Extension  Office. 


Yours  Truly 


continued  from  page  1 
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Ag  Employment  Opportunities  Excellent, 
New  Study  Shows 

have  preferred  an  agricultural  science  graduate.” 

The  one  area  in  which  there  is  expected  to  be  a 
surplus  of  college  graduates  is  in  the  field  of  com- 
munication and  education.  There  will  be  “far  more” 
graduates  in  electronic  communications  and  jour- 
nalism than  there  will  be  job  opportunities,  the 
study  notes,  adding  that  “writers  who  have  special- 
ized skills  to  become  science  editors  or  environ- 
mental correspondents  will  fare  much  better  in  the 
employment  market.” 

Many  of  the  jobs  that  will  become  available  in 
the  1990s  require  an  advanced  degree.  “Students 
need  to  recognize  that  there  are  excellent  opportu- 
nities available  if  they  have  an  interest  in  applying 
agriculture  in  science  and  the  business  field,” 
Goecker  notes. 


EMPLOYMENT 

CLUSTERS  0 5,000  10,000  15.000  20.000 


Scientists,  Engineers. 
& Related  Specialists 


Managers  & 
Financial  Specialists 


Marketing, 
Merchandizing,  & 
Sales  Representatives 


Communications  & 
Educations  Specialists 


Social  Services 
Professionals 


Agricultural 

Production 

Specialists 


Agricultural  graduates  with  a specialization  in  marketing, 
science,  or  engineering  will  be  in  particular  demand  in  the 
next  decade 
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Indiana  ATTC  Curriculum  Stresses  International  Awareness 


there  was  also  a tremendous  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand that  curriculum,  helping  students  see  the  inter- 
national importance  of  products  grown  here  in  Indiana.” 

The  new  curriculum,  called  “International  Agri- 
Awareness,”  includes  interdisciplinary  activities 
that  help  students  learn  about  how  Indiana  exports 
affect  the  state’s  economy  and  its  citizens.  It  also 
teaches  students  about  agricultural  products  im- 
ported to  Indiana  and  the  impact  of  these  products 
on  the  state’s  economy  and  its  citizens.  “The  ma- 
terials teach  not  only  the  importance  of  agriculture, 
but  also  geography,  social  studies,  and  math, 
through  such  activities  as  converting  yen  to  dollars 
or  dollars  to  pounds,”  Book  says.  The  activities  in 
the  curriculum  module  are  correlated  with  the  Indi- 
ana Curriculum  Proficiency  Guide. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  curriculum  is  to  encour- 
age teachers  to  reach  out  to  farmers,  parents,  soil 
experts,  agri-businesses,  and  agricultural  organiza- 


tions. Activities  include  interviewing  farmers,  visit- 
ing local  farms,  and  learning  more  about  agriculture 
in  other  nations. 

The  education  department  put  together  a team 
of  experts  in  agriculture  and  education  to  help  de- 
velop the  materials.  The  committee  was  chaired  by 
Juma  Bandawal,  something  of  an  expert  in  interna- 
tional agricultural  awareness  himself.  Bandawal 
had  served  as  secretary  of  education  in  Afghani- 
stan before  the  Soviet  invasion  in  1980,  then  es- 
caped with  his  family  to  Indiana. 

Although  many  of  the  activities  are  appropriate 
for  fourth  graders,  the  materials  can  also  be  incor- 
porated into  classes  at  other  grade  levels.  “These 
materials  help  us  reach  students  up  through  middle 
school,”  says  Book. 


Parent  Involvement  Leads  Teacher  to  Try 
Ag  in  the  Classroom 


When  teachers  are  asked  to  name  the  one  thing 
that  could  bring  about  the  most  positive  changes  in 
education,  they  usually  ask  for  more  parent  in- 
volvement. For  Robert  Rocky,  a fourth  grade 
teacher  at  Pine  View  Elementary  School,  in  the 
New  Albany/Floyd  County  School  Corporation  in 
Floyd  County,  Indiana,  parent  involvement  has  an 
even  deeper  meaning.  It  was  a parent  who  first  in- 
troduced him  to  Ag  in  the  Classroom. 

Sylvia  Hottel,  a parent  who  works  as  a class- 
room coordinator  for  the  Floyd  County  Extension 
Service,  had  a son  in  Rocky’s  class.  “One  day  she 
mentioned  that  she  had  seen  some  wonderful  cur- 
riculum materials  that  integrated  agriculture  into 
other  subjects,”  Rocky  says.  “I  asked  her  to  get 
me  a copy.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  a whole 
new  approach  to  teaching.” 

After  seeing  the  Indiana  AITC  curriculum.  Rocky 
attended  a teacher  workshop  on  how  to  use  it. 

That  led  him  to  attend  another ...  and  another ... 
and  then  to  become  a workshop  presenter.  Today, 
he  uses  activities  from  a variety  of  agriculture  cur- 
ricula with  the  60  students  in  his  team-taught 
fourth  grade  class.  Rocky  teams  with  another 
fourth  grade  teacher  throughout  the  day,  dividing 
students  for  small-group  instruction  in  some  sub- 
jects, teaching  the  entire  group  in  others. 

The  students  range  from  mainstreamed  learning 
disabled  students  to  gifted  children.  Rocky  has 
found  that  agricultural  activities  work  well  with  stu- 
dents at  all  levels.  “I  incorporate  cooperative  learn- 
ing activities  whenever  possible,”  he  says,  “and  ag- 
ricultural activities — especially  those  that  empha- 
size the  importance  of  preserving  our  natural  re- 
sources— seem  to  capture  the  attention  of  every  child.” 

Environmental  awareness  is  something  Rocky 
emphasizes  in  his  classroom.  He  uses  materials 
from  Project  T-2000,  an  Indiana  program  that  is  at- 
tempting to  help  conserve  and  rebuild  Indiana  top- 
soil, to  teach  students  that  they  are  stewards  of  the 
earth.  “I  see  a real  difference  by  the  end  of  the 
year,”  he  says.  “They  become  very  aware  of  how 
much  paper  they  use.  Some  purchase  recycled 
paper.  These  may  be  subtle  changes,  but  they  let 
me  know  that  the  message  is  sinking  in.” 


Rocky  is  aware  that  learning  about  agriculture 
and  the  importance  of  conservation  has  also 
changed  his  own  attitudes  ...and  his  own  behavior. 
That,  in  turn,  has  had  an  impact  on  his  students,  he 
believes.  “Good  teaching,  especially  at  the  el- 
ementary level,  is  based  a lot  on  modeling.  As  a 
teacher.  I’m  preparing  citizens  for  the  future.  Chil- 
dren listen  and  they  watch  and  they  soak  in  a lot 
more  than  we  realize.  They  will  definitely  pick  up  a 
discrepancy  between  what  you  say  and  what  you 
do.  Ag  in  the  Classroom  has  helped  me  and  my 
students  become  more  aware  of  our  responsibili- 
ties as  stewards  of  the  world  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves,” he  concludes. 


Indiana  teacher  Robert  Rocky  uses  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
to  help  his  students  learn  more  about  the  importance  of 
conservation  and  preserving  our  natural  resources. 
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New  Ohio  Ctirriculum  Adapts  the  Best  from 
Across  the  Country 


Advertisement 
Would  You  Bu>  This  Product? 
Whv  or  Wh\  Not? 


One  of  the  benefits  of  the  AITC  network  is  that  it 
offers  those  concerned  about  agriculture  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  good  ideas.  When  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
ture Awareness  Council  was  developing  a note- 
book of  curriculum  materials,  they  chose  the  best 
of  what  other  states  had  developed  to  bring  the 
best  possible  ideas  to  Ohio  teachers  and  students. 

Judy  Roush,  state  contact  for  AITC  in  Ohio,  ac- 
knowledges the  help  of  other  state  AITC  organiza- 
tions in  developing  the  materials.  “We  were  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  the  work  done  by  the 
Idaho  AITC  group,”  she  says.  “We  contacted  them 
and  asked  if  we  could  pick  up  where  they  had  left  off.” 

Other  states  also  agreed  to  share  activities. 
Materials  from  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Montana, 
New  York,  and  North  Dakota  have  also  been 
adapted  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum.  “A  number 
of  other  organizations,  including  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
ture Statistics  Service,  the  Ohio  Agriculture  Educa- 
tion Curriculum  Materials  Service,  and  Ohio  State 
University’s  Agriculture  College,  also  provided  us 
with  much-appreciated  help,”  Roush  says. 

The  curriculum  guide  offers  34  individual  lesson 
plans,  arranged  under  the  four  curriculum  areas 
typically  taught  in  fourth  grade:  language  arts, 
mathematics,  social  studies,  and  science.  “Al- 
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26.240.000  acres  in  Ohio 

15.800.000  acres  in  Ohio  farmlands 

1 1 .900.000  acres  in  cropland 

32,000  acres  irrigated 


Facts  about  Ohio  agriculture  are  included  in  a new  cur- 
riculum notebook  developed  by  the  state  AITC  program. 


though  it  is  designed  for  the  fourth  grade,  the  cur- 
riculum is  easily  adaptable  to  any  of  the  upper  el- 
ementary grades,”  Roush  says.  “It  might  well  be 
that  fourth  grade  could  use  1 5 of  the  lessons,  and 
the  fifth  grade  at  the  same  school  could  use  1 0, 
and  sixth  grade  would  use  the  remainder.” 

The  Ohio  curriculum  has  six  goals.  It  helps 
students 

• learn  to  respect  the  land 

• learn  about  the  food  chain  and  the  cycle 
of  life 

• understand  steps  in  the  process  of  food 
production 

• realize  that  crops  have  different  life  cycles 

• discover  that  they  are  part  of  a global 
community 

• and  see  that  the  value  of  land  is  directly 
proportional  to  their  quality  of  life. 

Since  networking  worked  so  well  in  developing 
the  materials,  Ohio’s  AITC  program  is  also  relying 
on  networking  to  distribute  them  to  teachers.  “We 
have  the  active  support  of  the  high  school  agricul- 
ture teachers,  who  have  a network  of  state  con- 
tacts in  each  of  Ohio’s  88  counties,”  Roush  says. 
That  group  is  sharing  information  about  the  cur- 
riculum with  elementary  teachers  across  the  state. 


A Calendar  of  Agriculture-related  Events 


By  the  time  you  receive  this  issue  of  Notes,  you  will 
have  missed  the  opportunity  to  celebrate  Egg 
Salad  Week  for  1991 . But  there’s  still  plenty  of  time 
to  plan  activities  around  many  of  the  other  ag-re- 
lated  special  events  scheduled  throughout  the  year. 


The  source  for  this  information  is  Chase’s  An- 
nual Events,  a publication  typically  found  in  the  re- 
source section  of  most  public  libraries.  Thanks  to 
the  Ohio  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Program  for  sharing 
this  calendar  with  other  readers  of  Notes. 


April 


August 


• Keep  America  Beautiful  Month 

• National  Recycling  Month 

• Egg  Salad  Week 
April  1 

• Earth  Day 
April  22 

• Grange  Week  and  National  Volunteer  Week, 
April  21-27 

• National  Soil  & Water  Stewardship  Week 
April  28-May  5 


May 

• National  Barbecue  Month 

• National  Egg  Month 

• National  Photo  Month 

• National  Asparagus  Month 

• Cheerios  50th  Anniversary-first  ready-to-eat  oat  cereal 
May  1-31 


National  Weathe^Observer’s  Day 
May  4 


• Rural  Life  Sun 
May  5 

• National  Pet  Week  and  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week 

May  5-11  ^ 

• National  Wild  Flower  Week 
May  5-11 

• International  Pickle  Weeks 
May  2 5- June  3 


^ V 

June 

• National  Dairy  Month 

• National  Fresh  Fruits  & Vegetables  Month 

• National  Adopt-a-Cat  Month  |j  T 

• National  Rose  Month  ^ ^ 


July 

• National  Ice  Cream  Month 

• National  Hot  Dog  Month 

• National  Baked  Bean  Month 

• National  Picnic  Month 

• National  July  Belongs  to  Blueberri^ 

• National  Ice  Cream  Day 
July  21 


• National  Water  Quality  Month 

• National  Catfish  Month 

• National  Mustard  Day 
August  5 


September 

• National  Honey  Month 

• National  Chicken  Month 

• All-American  Breakfast  Month 

• National  Farm  Safety  Week 
September  15-21 

• Birthday/Anniversary  of  Johnny  Appleseed 
September  26 

• National  Pickled  Pepper  Weeks 
September  26-October  14 

October 

• National  Pork  Month 

• National  Pizza  Month 

• National  Seafood  Month 

• National  Adopt-a-Dog  Month 

• National  Popcorn  Poppin  Month 

• World  Farm  Animals  Day  - 
October  2 

• National  School  Lunch  Week 
October  6-13 

• World  Food  Day 
October  16 

• National  Forest  Products  Week 
October  20-27 


November 

• Sandwich  Day  :7T-  - 

November  3 ■ ' ” 

• National  Split  Pea  Soup  Month 

• National  Children’s  Book  Week 
November  1 1 

• Homemade  Bread  Day 
November  1 7 
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December 

• Poinsettia  Day 
December  12 

January  1992 

• National  Soup  Month 

• National  Oatmeal  Month 

• National  Pizza  Week 
January  13 

• National  Rice  Day 
January  23 

• National  Popcorn  Day 
January  26 


February  1992 

• Potato  Lover’s  Month 

• National  Meat  Month 

• National  Snack  Food  Month 

• National  Cherry  Month 

• National  Pancake  Week 


March  1992 

• National  Peanut  Month 

• National  Frozen  Food  Month 

• National  Nutrition  Month 

• National  Pig  Day 

• American  Chocolate  Week 

• National  Agriculture  Week 

• National  Agriculture  Day 
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South  Dakota  AITC  Finds  Raising  Funds 
Also  B;iilds  Support 


This  year,  South  Dakota‘s 
Ag  Mag  introduced  students 
to  art  activities  that  also  re- 
late to  agriculture. 


State  legislatures  are  sometimes  seen  only  as  a 
source  of  funds.  As  the  South  Dakota  AITC  pro- 
gram has  found  out,  they  can  also  help  spread  the 
word  about  Ag  in  the  Classroom  throughout  the  state. 

In  1990,  the  South  Dakota  AITC  board  ap- 
proached the  legislature  with  a request  for  funding 
to  pay  for  a full-time  executive  director  for  AITC  ac- 
tivities in  the  state.  The  group  secured  the  appro- 
priation, says  Gail  Brock,  state  contact  for  AITC  in 
South  Dakota,  partly  because  of  the  support  of 
other  agriculture-related  organizations  in  the  state. 
It  also  helped  develop  a new  core  group  of  support 
for  the  program. 

The  process  of  asking  for  state  support  for  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain our  program  one-  on-one  with  legislators,” 
says  Brock.  “They  go  home  and  talk  about  the 
program  in  their  home  communities.  That  in  turn 
leads  to  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  our  materials.” 

A student  newsletter.  South  Dakota  Treasures, 
is  mailed  to  all  fourth  graders  in  the  state.  The 
two-color  publication  is  accompanied  by  a 
teacher’s  guide.  (To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
agricultural  products,  the  newsletter  is  printed  with 
soy  ink.) 

A set  of  curriculum  materials  for  fourth  graders, 
including  lessons  in  language  arts,  math,  and  art, 
have  also  been  distributed  to  teachers  across  the 
state.  The  materials  were  reviewed  by  professors 


at  South  Dakota  State  University’s  agriculture 
school  and  Northern  State  University’s  department 
of  teacher  education. 

The  South  Dakota  program  uses  teacher 
inservice  workshops  as  a key  way  of  disseminating 
information  about  the  program  to  teachers.  “We’ve 
found  teachers  are  more  likely  to  use  the  materials 
if  they  get  that  kind  of  hands-on  introduction  than  if 
we  just  mail  the  packets  to  schools,”  says  Brock. 

Career  education  is  another  important  focus  in 
South  Dakota.  Each  issue  of  the  newsletter  fea- 
tures a story  on  someone  in  an  agriculture-related 
career.  The  group  is  also  developing  a career  edu- 
cation component  for  high  school  students,  says 
Roberta  Anson,  AITC  executive  director.  “We  hope 
to  enable  older  students  to  shadow  a person  in  an 
agricultural  career  they  might  like  to  pursue — 
whether  it’s  an  agronomist,  an  ag  specialist,  or  a 
rancher,  for  example.  That  way,  students  will  get 
first-hand  information  about  what’s  involved  in  the 
job,  what  kind  of  schooling  is  required,  and  what 
kinds  of  responsibilities  they  would  face  every  day.” 


Terrific  Ideas  — Leaf  Printing 
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USDA  Scientists  Develop  a ‘‘Stingometer” 
to  Locate  Africanized  Bees 


A new  “temper  meter”  for  honeybees  developed  by 
U.S.D.A.  scientists  is  sweet  news  to  America’s 
honey  producers.  The  electronic  device — the 
stingometer — may  enable  a quicker  response  to 
Africanized  honeybees  like  those  that  swarmed 
over  the  Mexican  border  into  Texas  last  year. 

The  Africanized  bees,  often  called  “killer  bees” 
in  the  press,  are  much  more  protective  of  their  ter- 
ritory than  domestic  bees.  As  a result,  says  Ralph 
A.  Bram,  the  ARS  national  program  leader  for  bee 
research,  they  “can  become  angry  when  disturbed 
by  humans  or  animals.”  That  reaction  makes  it 
harder  for  beekeepers  to  manage  bee  colonies  re- 
lied on  to  pollinate  crops  and  produce  honey. 

Although  they  behave  very  differently. 
Africanized  bees  and  domestic  bees  look  alike. 
Currently,  bee  scientists  confirm  the  identity  of 
bees  by  measuring  their  wing  size — a process  that 
must  be  done  in  a laboratory. 


USDA  scientists  have  invented  a “stingometer"  that  can 
help  beekeepers  control  Africanized  bees. 


The  new  stingometer,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
hung  directly  in  front  of  the  hive  entrance.  It  mea- 
sures the  number  of  stings  made  by  a colony  of 
bees  over  a period  of  time.  The  higher  the  number, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  that  the  hive  contains 
Africanized  bees. 

Quick  identification  of  Africanized  bees  will  en- 
able beekeepers  to  reduce  the  threat  to  domestic 
bee  hives.  “If  commercialized,  the  stingometer 
could  help  local  officials,  bee  breeders,  and  other 
professional  and  hobby  beekeepers  to  determine 
which  colonies  have  Africanized  queens,”  Bram 
says.  Armed  with  that  information,  beekeepers 
could  destroy  Overly  defensive  hives  or  take  out  the 
old  aggressive  queen  and  replace  it  with  a gentler 
one  who  will  produce  friendlier  offspring. 
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Quote  to  Note 

Students  need  to  read,  think,  talk,  write,  and 
sing  about  agriculture  in  every  subject,  and 
learn  how  it  relates  to  each  of  them.  They 
need  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  world  around 
them  and  to  begin  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  upkeep  and  development  of  their  environ- 
ment. This  can  only  be  done  by  educating 
our  future  voters,  whereby  they  will  have  an 
understanding  of  how  agriculture  has  shaped 
and  developed  our  nation. 

— Dr.  Paul  Czarnecki,  Oklahoma  AITC 
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Ag  in  the  Classroom  — State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make  re- 
ports, or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  state’s 
Ag  in  the  Classroom  pro- 
gram, contact  the  following: 


Delaware 

Mr.  Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  S Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming,  DE  19934 

302-697-3183 

Florida 

John  McNeely 
FL  Dept  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
LL-29  The  Capitol 
Tallahassee,  FL  32301 
904-488-9780 


Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery,  AL  361 1 7 
205-272-2611 


Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon.  GA31298 
912/474-8411 


Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industnes 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery,  AL  36193 
205-261-5872 

Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
University  of  Alaska 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer,  AK  99645 
907-745-9752 


Hawaii 

Mr.  Ken  Kajihara 
Dept  of  Education 
49  Funchal  St,  J-306 
Honolulu.  HI  96813-1549 
808-373-3477 

Idaho 

Ms.  Kathie  Johnson-Gier 
Idaho  Dept  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  790 
Boise,  ID  83701 
208-334-3240 


Arizona 

Ms.  Sue  Cafferty 
4341  E Broadway 
Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
602-255-4456 

Mr.  Robert  Wilson 

Anzona  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

3401  E Elwood 

Phoenix,  AZ  85040 

612-470-0088 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Philip  Besonen 
GE310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  AR  72701 

501-575-4270 

California 

Mr.  Mark  Linder 
CA  Foundation  for  AITC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  13 
Sacramento,  CA  9581 5 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agriculture 
700  Kipling  St.  #4000 
Lakewood.  CO  80215-5894 

303-239-4114 

Connecticut 

Mr.  David  Nisely 
Dept  of  Agriculture 
1 65  Capitol  Ave 
Room  234 
Hartford.  CT  06106 
203-566-3671 

Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs.  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 


Illinois 

Ms.  Ellen  Culver 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington.  IL  61702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr.  Robert  Book 
IN  Institute  of  Agnc, 

Food,  & Nutrition 

101  W Washington  St  #1320E 

Indianapolis,  IN  46202 

317-637-1600 

Iowa 

Ms.  Dynette  Mosher 
lA  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines,  lA  50319 
515-281-5952 

Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kanas  State  University 
Manhattan.  KS  66506 
913-532-7946 

Ms.  Mardelle  Pnngle 
Rt  1 

Yates  Center.  KS  66783 
316-625-2098 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville,  KY  40250-0700 

502-495-5000 


Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Chaitanya  York 
Maine  Dept  of  Agnculture 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
State  House  Station  28 
Augusta,  ME  04333 
207-289-3511 

Maryland 

Ms.  Laurie  Green 
Department  of  Agnculture 
50  Harry  S Truman  Pkwy 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 
301-841-5894 

Massachusetts 

Mr.  Wayne  Hipsley 
21 1 Stockbndge  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
413-545-2646 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agriculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul.  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39215-1972 
(Street:  6310  1-55  N 
Jackson.  MS  39211) 
601-957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 

Montana 

Ms.Betty  Jo  Malone 
4538  Palisades  Park 
Billings,  MT  59106-1341 
406-652-6161 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellench 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln.  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 


Nevada 

Mr.  Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Rd 
Reno,  NV  89511 
702-853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Donna  Grusell 
NH  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
295  Sheep  Davis  Rd 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603-224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Cindy  Effron 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E.G.  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
1 1 1 Kennedy  Hail 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Kaye  Effertz 
ND  Dept  of  Agriculture 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck,  ND  58505 
701-224-2231 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

910  Ohio  Departments  Bldg 

65  S Front  St 

Columbus.  OH  43266-0308 
614-466-3076 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
OK  Department  of  Agriculture 
2800  N Lincoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
405-521-3868 

Dr.  Paul  Czarniecki 
4-H  Youth  Development 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  OK  74078 
405-744-5392 

Oregon 

Ms.  Kay  Shidler 
Agn-Business  Council 
1200  NW  Front  Ave., Suite  290 
Portland.  OR  97209-2800 

503-221-8756 


Pennsylvania  Washington 

Ms.  Carolyn  Holleran  Ms.  Julie  Sandberg 

PA  Council  on  Economic  Education  WA  Dept  of  Agriculture 
River's  Chase  Business  Center  406  General  Admin.  Bldg. 

1111  Commons  Blvd  AX-41 

Reading.  PA  1 9605  Olympia,  WA  98504 

215-779-7111  206-586-1427 


M.n  Fred  Kerr 

PA  Fanners'  Association 

510  S 31st  St 

Camp  Hill,  PA  17001-8736 

717-761-2740 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401 -942-4742 

South  Carolina 

Ms.  Beth  Phibbs 
SC  Dept  of  Education 
917  Rutledge  Bldg. 

Columbia.  SC  29201 

803- 734-8842 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Gail  Brock 
SD  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1426 
Huron.  SD  57350 
605-353-6731 

Ms.  Roberta  Anson 
Executive  Director,  AITC 
PO  Box  577 
Pierre,  SD  57501 
605-224-0361 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco,  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT84116 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Dr.  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agric.  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington,  VT  05405-0004 

802- 656-2001 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 
802-985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Holly  Waidelich 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  VA  23261 

804- 225-7544 


West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Rt  3.  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  WV  26201 

304-472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Dennis  Sabel 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 

Wyoming 

Mr.  Gene  Pexton 
833  Braae  Rd 
Douglas.  WY  82633 
307-358-5828 

Ms.  Sue  Sherman 
Executive  Director  WAITC 
WY  Dept  of  Agriculture 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-638-7355 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo,  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan,  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 


Ag  in  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  317-A,  Administration  Bldg. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-2200 


To  stop  mailing  or  to  change 
your  aiddress  send  mailing 
label  to  above  address 
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